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GRAFTON'S New Publications 
MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
THEIR PLANNING AND DESIGN 


By E. H. Asupurner, B.Arch., F.R.LB.A., A.LStruct.E.. Demy 8vo. Illus. 
Cloth. Pp. 192. 16 Plates and 12 folding Plans. Price £1 5s, Od. net 


The work particularly directs attention to the design and eq t of modern English municipal 
examples. Modern libraries are described and illustrated such criticisms are offered as seem 
likely to be of assistance tc future designers. The book covers a field which has been largely 
of intense building activity, the information it gives cannot fail to prove of essen to 
architects and librarians alike. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CLASSIFICATION 


By A. Broaprietp, M.A. (City Reference Library, Leicester). Cloth. Demy 

8vo. Pp. vi. 112. 12s. 6d. net 
The logic of classification tends, perhaps, to become and unduly circumscribed in 
theoretical librarianship. The present work aims to do more j to the subtleties of the subject, 
and to indicate a few of its wider bearings. Current views are critically estimated, in the spirit 
of controversy which is essential to the continued existence of any serious study. To those students 
who not only desire to practise classification successfully, but feel impelled (or are required) to 
go somewhat more searchingly into classification as a mental instrument, this book suggests 
where some of the problems lie, and what principles will help to clarify thought about them. 


IN THE PRESS 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. By E. J. Carnet. 
With an Introduction by Raymond Irwin. 10s. 6d. net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION. 
7th Edition. By W. C. Berwick Savers 12s. 6d, net 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880. Ae 
By R. A. Peppre (author of “ Place Names i in Imprints,” “ Railway Literature, 
1556-1830,” “ Fifteenth Century Books,” National 1 Bibli 
Fourth Series at £12 12s. Od. net per copy. Roy. 8vo. 
A strictly limited edition. Prospectus with Specimen Page on = ceinen. 


A few sets of Series I, II and III can still be supplied at £81 10s. 0d. net the set. Postage will 
be extra. 


A TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Classified Tables for the Arrangement of all Types of Material relating to Libraries of all Kinds 
By James D. Stewart (Bermondsey Public Libraries). Cloth. Dem —_ 
Pp. 250 £1 156. 

A work for Post-war Li Service; New Buildings; New, APRS pcs gh oe 


=e Inter-Library Relations ; Organised Management and Information. 
Plan reconstruction of your Library service systematically with the aid of Stewart's 
TABULATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
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Mepourne’s Pusiic Liprary ts 1s Worup Crass. By MArGAret LAwReNct 

AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editoria 


Lisrary Association Council eleétions move on the principle common to those of munici- 
palities : there is a three-year service for each member and a rota by which one-third of the 
members submit themselves yearly to the electors, It used to be the custom of the Council 
to retire wholly and to renominate its retiring members, which meant all of themselves, and 
so recommend themselves to the suffrages of the members of the Association. That has been 
abandoned and has been replaced by a certain amount of electioneering. It is natural for any 
section of the Association to want to chdose and to instruét its own candidates but it can be 
an unfair thing for, say, the A.A.L. to ask its members to support in body its own particular 
men. The A.A.L. does not recruit its members. They are mainly students who have to join 
the Library Association in order to sit its examinations and by doing so are automatically 
allocated to A.A.L. membership. The whole position needs revision and, as a part of the 
L.A., it should be ordained that when a man becomes a chief librarian his A.A.L. aétivities 
should be transferred entirely to the senior body. 


* * * * * 
As was forecast by our sager readers all the whole-time library schools have been set 
atoot and have begun work this month with an overflowing number of students. One of the 
great difficulties has been to attract a sufficient number of competent directors and lecturers, 
but it has been, or is being, overcome and we have confidence that the teaching is to be done 
well. A further difficulty is the scarcity of text-books, many of which are unobtainable, 
although Sharp’s Cataloguing, Sayers’s Introduction and Manual and Phillips’ Primer are all again 
in print, and a new edition of Brown’s Manual is complete and is at press. But there are many 
valuable works that are off the market. Older students who have text-books, which have to 
be dusted, on their shelves would save themselves or their wives that labour, and do much 
good by handing them to the nearest library school. 


* * * * * 


One of our younger correspondents complains in a contemporary that the leading 
librarians are unwilling to teach their younger colleagues. Is he so sure of this ? Looking 
through a list of the part-time schools we see that Mr. Headecar, Mr. Berwick Sayers, Mr. 
H. A. Sharp and a number of other well-known men teach regularly ; and it is to such men 
as Mr. Cashmore and Mr. Nowell and Mr. Ross, to cite three only of the ‘* greater chiefs,” 
that the old summer schools and present whole-time ones in their areas are due ; Mr. Nowell, 
with his enormous normal responsibilities, yet sacrifices his scanty leisure to act as examiner 
in the Entrance Examination. If these are not signs of good-will, what are ? Every chief is 
not a natural teacher and few have anything like the time to devote to it that tutorial work 
involves. 

* * * * * 

Some of our ex-service colleagues have received government grants of varying value 
to enable their attendance at schools. Some of the grants are satisfactory in amount, but a 
great deal of perturbation is caused by the long gap between the application for them and 
their granting, and many students have had to begin in faith without any funds, other than 
savings, in hand. Those who have been unable to save have been unable to begin. This is 
unfortunate and it would be a great help if the Ministry concerned could employ enough 
workers to give more speed to their decisions. 
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November 1st will see the municipal elections. There will be keenness about them this 
year as the swing to the Left in national and political life has brought the Right to its feet. 
We do not side in such matters. The party which will provide adequately for libraries from 
whatever point of the political compass it comes is our party. The one thing for which the 
librarian prays is the defeat of the spurious reforming “‘ economist,” by whatever label he 
is seen, because his first target is always the things of the mind and spirit. Our defences, weak 
as they still are, have strengthened since 1939. 


* * * * * 


It is regrettable that towns which have a library reputation—Coventry is an example—can 
advertise for a cataloguer, who must be an associate of the L.A. “ in accordance with the 
Clerical grade.” A cataloguer, so qualified is nota clerk. The advertisement suggests that the 
authority does not wish to pay a salary which the national charter, if it means anything, means 
should be paid for such a post. West Hartlepool commits the same offence; and that rich 
county, the West Riding, offers salaries for “‘ Branch Librarians ” (poor creatures !) which do 
not even reach the “ Clerical grade.” No doubt the Library Association Council is alive to 


these advertisements. 


We were very interested indeed to see in the L.A. Record two essays on the pros and cons 
of the central cataloguing of books. The arguments for it are so obvious that it is a real tonic 
to try to encounter the contra arguments that Mr. Duncan Gray advances. In brief it is the 
delay that may occur between publication of book and receipt of catalogue cards which, 
if it has to be bridged by making temporary catalogue entries, means little or no saving. 
There is also the loss that may be sustained by the staff if the work of book-description is taken 
from it; that, however, is of less importance, as in any library only a fraction of the Staff can 
be employed economically on cataloguing. If the cataloguing could be done centrally for 
the publishers from the book sheets betore the issue of the book the time-lag might be 
removed. That ought not to be impossible if the libraries can prove some compensating 
advantages to the publisher. They are not obvious but we are convinced that they exist. Ic 
is for our organization to find and exploit them. 


* * * * * 


We have continuous evidence brought to us that the “ national library system” is noz 
known to thousands of would-be readers and is not understood fully by those who have heard 
of it. Thus, at a recent meeting of teachers from many parts of England, the writer was 
asked what it meant—and explained. Even then a teacher showed that he was under the 
impression that the work of the National Ceniral Library and the regional systems was confined 
to villages and to remotely-situated students and the cown-dweller could not participate. Has 
every public library freshened its notices to the effeét that it is part of a regional system? We 
assume that every library is a part. 


* * * * * 


We publish on another page an account of the Melbourne Public Library’s aétivities 
and in this conneétion it is interesting to note that Mr. Lionel McColvin, Chief Librarian of 
the City of Westminster, is paying a visit to Australia, arranged by the British Council at the 
invitation of the Commonwealth Government, to inspeét and advise on library services with 
particular reference to the establishment of a School of Librarianship at the Federal University 
at Canberra and the re-organisation of library services in Viétoria. He will visit all the State 
capitals. The arrangements in Australia are being made by the Australian Council for 
Educational Research. 

On the outward journey Mr. McColvin will spend three weeks in the Middle East to 
advise on the British Council’s library services there. Hle will return via the U.S.A., where he 
will leéture at the invitation of the American Library Association. 
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Open Planning 
By ReGcinatp HowartH (Borough Librarian, Folkestone) 

Wz opened the Cheriton Branch Library at Folkestone early in 1938. In general arrangement 
it followed, with modifications diated by peculiar local conditions, the one-room pattern 
which had already proved successful in a few other places. There were many quite solid 
reasons for adopting the plan. The site, and the fact that a composite building was projected, 
indicated a need for economy of arrangement, and it was fairly clear that one comprehensive 
service in a room of approximately 100 feet by 4o fet was distinétly preferable to the alternative 
of a number of small departments with wasteful passages. Then there was the nature of the 
district to be served. The area was reasonably compact, .and the population, within an 
approximate radius of a mile, was about 10,000, with the service point two miles from the 
Central Library. Transport was excellent, and whilst there was a distri¢t shopping area in 
Cheriton, and the Branch sited in the centre of it, the people did their major shopping and 
sought their more serious needs in the town centre of Folkestone. 

An intensive study seemed to indicate that the Branch would attract, as a maximum, an 
average daily issue of 500 to 800, with a peak maximum on a Saturday of 1,000. Experience 
in Folkestone, almost entirely a residential town and holiday resort, further indicated a fair 
spread-over throughout the day. There would not be the inevitable evening rush-hours 
experienced in industrial areas. This latter point had a further significance as it implied a more 
leisurely choice of books and indicated possibilities in a club-like atmosphere with the 
potentialities of suggestion. This was, in our view, of basic importance, for we considered it 
to be a distinét virtue of the small library that all its resources could be both comprehended 
and appreciated as a whole. Finally, and only finally, there was economy in Staffing and 
administration. We never attached too great an importance to this point, feeling then, as we 
still do, that an adequate Staff is related to use and service, and that no amount of improvisation 
or atrangement in the small library will reduce the basic need. Only too often ts the right 
thing done for the wrong reason, with a consequent stultifying effect on ultimate results. 

Events of the years following 1938, on the whole, justified our expectations ; though we 
should feel on much safer ground here if we could be altogether sure that the events were a 
natural expression of needs and desires rather than a mere acceptance of a service as provided ! 
However, the results of our survey were tested in a somewhat Startling fashion. 1938 brought 
the usual *‘ curiosity ” stage when issues were inflated prior to settling down to normal. The 
800 daily average issue was reached, with 1,000 or more on Saturday. The one-room Branch, 
without wickets or guiding barriers, stood the test, but only just! In spite of the spread-over, 
the Saturday 1,000 was, undoubtedly, capacity, if anything beyond book-issuing was the 
purpose. We had anticipated no more than 100 borrowers in the room at one time, and we 
were to learn that this was the maximum if the full value of the single department combining 
reference and periodical material with lending stock was to be appreciated. This was to be 
proved. It is not a little amusing today to recollect that in the latter part of 1939 and early 
1940 Folkestone was a reception area! Thousands of cvacuces were sent into the town from 
vulnerable areas. Though some months later these guests, together with the greater proportion 
of our own population, were to be hurriedly bundled out of this “ safety spot,” they gave 
point to our original planning theories. The Cheriton issue soared, and at peak periods the 
number of people in the room at one time was 200. The whole place was overtaxed, the 
freedom in itself defeated the very objeé of the planning, and comfort and efficiency returned 
only with the exodus of the guests. 

Our conclusions then, today, are that the one-room Branch as planned at Cheriton, 
without wickets or barriers, is effective, attractive, and comfortable, if it is spacious enough 
to shelve 10,000 volumes with ample table room, provided the average daily issue is no more 
than 800, and, more important, that the peak-hour attracts not more than 100 borrowers in 
the room at one time. 

However, the success of the open-plan so impressed us that we began to Study, in the 
carly days of the war, its possibilities in relation to the Central Library, due for re-organisation. 
The problem was a different one in many ways. First, the use was of quite a different 
character ; the student, the enquirer, the general reader made heavy demands on an efficient 

. book stock of some 45,000 volumes ; the reference library was a busy work-room ; periodicals 
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had a specific as well as a general appeal; the daily issue might reach 2,000, the peak 
day over 2,500, whilst the number of borrowers, in its general sense, at one time might reach 
200. It was the use of a busy Central Library of a middle-sized English Town of some 50,000 
population. In only one respect did conditions differ from many similar towns: it 
was a non-industrialised population, there was no particular rush-hour and the spread-over 
made our busiest times between 11 a.m. and 12.30 p.m., and 3 to 4.30 p.m. By a proper use 
of terms it was still a “* small” library : not big enough to justify the dissipation of its resources 
through multifarious departments, but it was far too big for one-room planning. We seemed 
to be getting into a rather difficult position, for the present building was the traditional 
pattern of separate Lending and Reference Departments, Reading Room, and Children’s 
Library. However, as far as libraries of its period went, it was not a bad building : the main 
departments were all quite spacious and on the ground floor, with the Le¢ture Hall upstairs, 
and we were fortunate in that the Lending and Reference Libraries and the Reading Room 
were separated (though rather badly separated) only by glass and wood screens. A Carnegie 
extension wing gave the floor area an “‘ L.” shape. Passages, formed again by screens, ran 
Straight through the centre of the building, and the unnecessary waste of space, born, 
apparently, of the considered necessity of barriers, wickets, and oversight. We began to 
develop ideas of an open-planning suitable for larger buildings and quite different from the 
one-room Library, when everything came to a halt. The Reading Room became the Food 
Office and the Staff largely went to the forces. 

In 1946 we began to dwindle back. In June we managed to persuade the Food Office 
that it could do just as good work in other premises, and we got our Reading Room back. 
Here was our opportunity. Our old plans and surveys were disinterred. We decided to 
demolish some of the screens and develop our open-planning ideas. 

After some feverish weeks of aétivity, some pretty heétic scrambles over labour, the new 
Central Library took shape. Our projected re-furnishing was Still far in the future, and we had 
to ‘ make-do” with old steel shelving, wrong-sized tables, and somewhat institutional 
furniture ; though, on the whole, it was furniture of a better type and design than that of 
many older libraries. The gradual pre-war acquisitions of display-cases, chairs, tables, and 
a smaller type of bookcase, lent an attractiveness and gave a suggestion of the final results we 
had in view. 

Our attitude was fairly clear. Lending, Reference, and periodicals are facets of one 
service, and the essential unity of that service should be clearly emphasized in planning. 
Further, the planning must facilitate both the special and general use of any type of material. 
We gave much thought to the latter point because of its fundamental importance. The 
Reference Library stock was largely of a quick-reference character, consistent with the size 
of the town, comprising some 6,000 well selected modern reference books, and the room gave 
the facilities of a communal study. Moreover, it was an exceedingly attractive room. Clearly, 
we felt, it must retain its chara¢ter and its separate identity, and the intelligent siting of 
departments must give the required emphasis to the unity of the general library service. In 
the new arrangement it was separated only by a glass screen from the Lending Library, with 
direét communication with both the Hall and the Lending Library. The stock and its use 
became obvious to every user of the more popular department. The Lending Library of some 
2,500 sq. ft. and the Reading Room of a similar size were made into one department, spacious 
enough to shelve some 30,000 books and display periodicals. An arrangement of alcoves and 
the utilization of an ‘ L.” shaped room allowed the arrangement of periodicals with appro- 
priate subject books, whilst an ample space gave adequate table room. Loosely defined 
‘ spheres ” became apparent in the room, especially in the relation of books and periodicals 
on “ Art and Literature,” ‘ Science and Technology,” and ‘* History and Sociology.” Here 
was the suggestion of subjeét-departmentalism in the smaller Central Library, though it can 
be nothing more than a suggestion until the smaller library can develop specialist stafhng. We 
still had to consider how the distinétive features of each facet of the service could be retained 
whilst displaying the unity we sought. Whilst the arrangement within the department was 
designed to absorb the general movement of a busy central library, the comings and goings 
would distract many serious readers. At the far end of the shorter arm of the ‘ L” shaped 
room there was a naturally formed alcove. At one time it had been a separate room and part 
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of the dividing wall had been taken down, It was quite open to the Lending Library, no 
screens or doors dividing it—a ‘‘ dead-end ” yet obvious to all users. This we furnished as 
a “ quiet room ”—just tables and chairs. If the reader, whether of periodicals or books, 
disliked the movement of the busy lending library he could take his material to this annex and 
settle down comfortably. There was no leaving the Lending Library, no loss of the bookish 
atmosphere ; merely a facility within the department. 

The newspapers were isolated in a small newspaper room direétly off the Hall and quite 
separate, whilst the Children’s Library also retained its own room and separate entrance on 
the far side of the building. 

This re-planning, even though limited by the difficulties of an old building, has gone a 
long way towards achieving our objeét of emphasizing the essential unity of all our services. 
No-one today can use the Central Library without knowing all our resources. The results 
have been pleasing. In spite of much unsuitable furniture, the Library is undoubtedly 
attractive. Our periodicals have a far greater use, and many readers who never previously 
entered the old Reading Room, regularly settle down for a little while with a periodical after 
choosing a book. This is particularly noticeable in the technical sections. The annex is far 
quieter than the old Reading Room and this is appreciated, though we find, on the whole, that 
not many people object to reading at tables in the Lending Library. This, we readily admit, 
is rather a surprise, though it is probably due to the department being large enough to 
absorb the movement. Lastly, and we consider this to be by far the most important result, 
people appear to make a more leisurely choice of books, and stay longer on the premises. Some 
may disagree with us here, but we feel that the longer borrowers stay on the premises the 
greater are the potentialities of suggestion in a well selected library. 

As for the Reference Library, it is too soon to judge results, We merely record that there 
has been a remarkable increase in use since the re-arrangement. No user of the lending 
library or periodicals can fail to be aware of the Reference department separated by only a 
glass screen and with direct communication, and it may be that we are experiencing a 
‘* curiosity ” stage—whatever it is, we are gratified. 

The possibilities of the annex to the Lending Library intrigue us. We have long agreed 
that the Library should provide a special colleétion of classic standard literature for reading on 
the premises, though we never considered the Reference Library the place for it. There is 
much to be deprecated in turning the busy literary workshop and communal study of the 
smaller library into a more or less casual reading room ; indeed, we feel thac it is the workshop 
charaéter of the small quick reference library that is at once its justification. In our case the “ 
annex is the solution. We shall watch its development with interest. = 

There is nothing new in these planning ideas ; in theory and discussion they have had a : 
familiar currency. Most older libraries, however, are handicapped by inadequate and unsuitable 
buildings, and ingenuity and improvisation are more apparent than satisfactory planning. Ours 
is merely another effort at improvisation in a building that has, at least, the virtue of a 
reasonable spaciousness. 


A Matter of Vocabulary ‘ 


By A. Broaprieip, M.A, (City Reference Library, Leicester) 


Ir my book! has all the virtues Mr. Sayers describes?, they are small in comparison with his - 
own magnanimity. Knowing this quality in him, I hesitate the less to reply to some of his ae 
arguments. 


Mr. Sayers’ main line of defence is that the vocabulary of librarians is different from that 
of formal logic, a faét which I ought to have recognised, but did not. Thus, any divergences 
from logic committed by librarians are merely instances of the faét that their vocabulary differs 
from the logical one. A few divergences might, one supposes, have given cause for alarm, 
whereas a multitude is an overwhelming indication that a different vocabulary is being used. 
The vocabulary would differ partly in the use of different words, but mainly in the use of the 
same words in different senses. 

Now, none but the pedant would take exception to another’s vocabulary ; and anyone 
may correétly use any words he likes in any sense he likes, provided that they are adequate to 
express consistent thought, and that he tries to make clear the sense in which he does use them. a 
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Recognising that the vocabulary was different, and not considering that writers with a faulty 
vocabulary were excused by the mere possession of it, I took exception not so much to the 
vocabulary of the writers criticised as to the thought that issued in such vocabulary. Mr. 
Sayers calls the language of the theory of classification in librarianship an adaptation, presumably 
of the language of formal logic. It is more accurately called an embezzlement. Not without 
reason might those who have been in possession of the field for over a thousand years, many 
of them librarians using the language librarians then used, ask to what account our new 
Studies turn the phraseology so carefully elaborated by them in a cloistered contemplation 
which we cannot reproduce. 

Mr. Sayers says that, instead of blaming writers for not having done what they have not 
pretended to do, one ought to recognise that the vocabulary of librarians is merely ‘‘ for the 
limited purpose of arranging a library.” But manifestly it is not. Few writers are content with 
the mere arranging. They wish to show that they have acquired some theoretic grasp of 
principles. So soon as they seek a basis in theory for classification, so soon are they logicians, 
and must at once face the onslaught of other logicians, fortified as these are by the work of 
countless generations of men who have made it their business to meddle in things unseen. 
In such a contest no vocabulary will compensate for the non-correspondence of thought 
with fact. 

What then should librarians do 2? They may derive comfort from the faé that logicians 
disagree. But the comfort will be poor, if they do not know where the disagreement is. On 
the other hand they would be foolish to magnify the difficulty, or to suppose that only 
professional philosophers can surmount it. The subjeét matter is capable of being expressed 
reasonably simply, without travesty. No student of engineering would aim to outflank the 
difficulties of his subjeét by adapting the vocabulary of engineering. Why be so bold as to 
adapt that of logic ? Unfortunately those who approach librarianship, unlike other pro- 
fessional men, bring their vocabulary with them, and expeét it to see them through. But 
nothing will so surely diminish their status as their inexaétness, which their vocabulary is 
liable to reveal. 

If characteristic is not characteristic of anything, the shape of the orange is not the 
shape of anything. ‘‘ The modern book-classifier ...mever has said that likeness is 
a characteristic of anything.” But Mr. Sayers himself says in one of his books: “* The chosen 
likeness (characteristic) may be (a) natural, or (b) artificial; (a) a natural chara¢teriSstic is a 
quality or complex of qualities in the things classified ...”* Nor does he seem yet to make 
the distinétion between relation and property. Likeness, I have said, is a relation. Mr. Sayers 
says (correctly as [ think) ‘‘ the flattened sphere shape of orange and earth alike is a good 
characteristic when we are forming a class of oblate spheroids...” But next he says ‘ that 
shape is both the likeness and the relation between them.” The shape is a property of each, 
not a relation between them. Perhaps the matter may be put clearly as follows. Let it be 
wranted that all likenesses are instances of likeness. Then the likeness between a and ai is an 
instance of the same thing as the likeness between b and bi. Let a and a1 represent earth and 
orange respectively, and let b and bi represent Candlemas and Christmas. Each of the latter 
resembles the other in being a festivity, and the charaéteristic of being a festivity is a good 
characteristic; Mr. Sayers would rightly say, when we are forming a class of festivities. But 
next he would say that the festivity is ‘* both the likeness and the relation between them.” 
Whence it follows that oblate spheroidicity and festivity are instances of the same thing. 
Which is absurd, since the one is a shape, the other a celebration. 

\s the name of Comte has been mentioned, may | deprecate the influence which 
librarians have so long allowed positivism to exert over them ? To this doétrine much of the 
contusion which besets our Study is traceable. With regard to the ‘‘ modern science 
philosophers,” these are, in the view of the trained philosophers, notoriously unreliable 
guides, whose extravagances have been dismissed as valueless by many authors, and by none 
more effectively than by the late Professor L. S. Stebbing.* 


1 Philosophy of Classification, Gratton, 1946. 

2 Library World, \ugust—September, 1946, p. 26. 

*W. C. Berwick Savers, Manual of Classification, 2nd edn., Gratton, 1944, §. 119. 
* In her book Philosophy and the Physicists, Methuen, 1937. 
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Melbourne’s Public Library is in World Class 


By MarGarer LAWRENCE 
Wrrn over 600,000 books, Melbourne’s Public Library plays a vital part in the life of the 
State of Victoria, with an influence that extends even beyond Australia. 

Examples of the varied services which the library has recently been able to render to the 
public are :— 

A research worker in a U.S. University was sent a micro-film copy of an original 
manuscript of an essay by William Hazlitt. A Viennese scientist, inquiring (without much 
hope) for back numbers of the German Scientific journal, Annalen der Physik, was shown a 
complete file dating back to 1799. Charts made by the original explorers of the little-known 
islands in the Arafura Seas were sent to the Allied Geographical Services, and were the 
means of saving the lives of U.S. and Australian airmen lost in those regions. An 
Australian business man was supplied with information on the manufacture of cigarette 
lighters, and is now engaged in large-scale produétion. 

Among experienced overseas visitors who have given high praise to Melbourne’s library 
is Mrs. Helen Wessells, a former member of the staff of the reference section of the New York 
Public Library, and at present Direétor of the U.S. Information Library in Melbourne. She 
considers that, by any standards, Melbourne’s reference library is a first-class one. 

The student used to the British Museum and Library of Congress feels at home as soon as 
he enters the reading room, because it is arranged on the same plan. It is o¢tagonal in shape, 
with rows of desks—seating 320 readers—branching out from a central inquiry desk. From 
the ground floor, with its book-lined walls, the eye travels upwards past white walls, broken 
at regular intervals -by bookshelves and alcoves to the magnificent glassed-in dome 114 
feet above. 

By far the greater number of the Library’s 600,000 volumes are filed in the labyrinth of 
rooms (four floors of them) that surround the 114 feet wide reading room. 

Among the subjects in which the library is particularly strong is English literature. Its 
treasures include a second and fourth folio Shakespeare and all important subsequent editions, 
and the first nine editions of Chaucer. 

The library has an unrivalled colleétion of Australiana. It is very seldom offered a book 
on an Australian subjeét or by an Australian writer that is not already on its shelves. Its 
historical museum contains over 1,300 maps, plans, documents, photographs and drawings of 
early Melbourne, besides basements full of early records, government documents and letters, 
as yet uncatalogued. 

The library’s magnificent collection of printing includes over 2,000 specimens of 14th 
and 15th century printing. It includes an original leaf from the Gutenberg Bible, the first 
book ever printed. [t took the library’s book-buyers seven years to locate a leaf of the 
Gutenberg Bible which was for sale. Examples of fine printing by modern masters includes 
the sumptuous Kelmscott Chaucer published by William Morris. 

Complementing the printing collection is a valuable seleétion of illuminated manuscripts. 

There is a large and well-balanced collection of technical and scientific books and 
periodicals in various languages, including the great German periodicals, Anna/en der Physik 
(from 1799 onwards) and Liebig’s Aanalen der Chemie (from 1832). 

The library staff was able to follow the German conquest across the map of Europe by 
the requests they received for technical books—for example, on plastics after the fall of 
Czechoslovakia, and cosmetics after the fall of Poland. In all cases the technical information 
supplied by the library enabled Australian manufacturers to go into production. 

The library receives regularly over 2,500 magazines and just under 500 newspapers. 

The newspaper files include a complete set of The Times of London from 1796 to the 
present; copies of one of England’s earliest newspapers, the Mercwurius Politicul, edited in 
1640 by John Milton for Cromwell’s Commonwealth ; every Melbourne paper that has ever 
been published, including the ten hand-run issues of Melbourne’s first newspaper, which was 
edited by pioneer John Pascoe Fawkner in 1838. 

The library’s collection of books and articles on all aspects of World War I, is one of the 
most extensive in the world. 
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Although by its micro-film service (by which a photographic copy of any document can 
be supplied at a cost of 3d. per page for 35 mm. film or enlarged at 6d. or 9d. a page) the 
reference library renders a much-appreciated service to students in the country, in other 
States, or overseas, its main value is to residents of Melbourne. 

The most valuable function of the second main branch of the library, the lending library, 
is to assist dwellers in remote country distriéts. 

In 1859 the Public Library, then five years old, instituted the world’s first Travelling 
Library service. Cases of 60—70 books are sent to nearly 100 mechanics’ institutes libraries 
and schools in remote country districts, The country library adds the books to its stock for as 
long as the demand for them lasts, then sends them back and gets a new seleétion. 

The Lending Library has some 14,000 individual borrowers on its lists, of whom about 
3,000 are country subscribers. 

One couple who came from England and settled in the extreme north-east of Victoria 
wrote to the library for books on how to make and use bows and arrows. With the cupboards 
Stocked with rabbits and game, they asked for instruétions on how to make a pottery wheel, 
and then how to make pottery. Their most ambitious project was the construction of a 
telescope with lenses ground from mirrors and a casing made from the porthole of a wrecked 
ship—all done from instructions in books obtained from the Melbourne Public Library. 

Melbourne’s Public Library is State-financed, and administered by a Board of Trustees. 
Both reference and lending libraries are free to the public. 


Letters on Our Affairs 
Dear ZENODOTUS, 

[t was a peculiar pleasure to your old correspondent to run against you after so long an 
interval. War, as we agreed, is the great divider of men even if, normally, they maintain some 
sort of correspondence as we, to my lasting profit, have done for so many years. We have not 
yet so realized the prevalence of peace, in our inmost being, that we feel free to come and go 
socially as we once did. [ am, indeed, old enough to think that it was the 1914-19 war that 
killed the real, intimate social gatherings of librarians, not this war as the younger men vainly 
imagine. Do let us return to our ancient ways for the few years yet to be ours ! 

And, when we met, your conversation ran on the 

Micro-CarD 
which seemed much to impress you. I had heard and used the micro-film and the photostat 
in order to preserve copies of my main catalogues, the local prints and other irreplaceable 
records during the war. Fortunately we missed air-attack of moment, though we did see some 
of it, and the precaution was, in the event, superfluous. [ am none the less convinced that 
these mechanical and minute reproductions must form a part of the equipment of the library 
hereafter. The appalling—I can think of no other word !—growth of library stocks is a 
problem to be faced and solved. Think of the Lenin Library at Moscow with sixteen million 
volumes and its intention to provide for twenty million. If it has that huge stock now, how 
long will it be before the twenty are reached ? Think of the room fifty years of The Times, 
bound, occupies. It won’t do; no authority, except in about a couple of places, can bear 
this burden. We never know, however, what readers may want or when. We guess ; we are 
never sure. So, micrographic records. The space question is 
THE ONLY REAL REASON 

for any of them except the photostat. The microfilm indeed can be most valuable in providing 
easily portable and easily Stored copies that will go into one’s waistcoat pocket of very 
substantial rare volumes. That might, otherwise, maintain its use. The photostat is handier 
Still ; it gives an exact copy and does not need a reading apparatus and, for its really comfortable 
reading, a darkened room. The machine is more expensive it is true. I use the photostat 
frequently to make copies of pages that are lost in circulation from books, when they are 
worth it, are out of print and otherwise unobtainable. Some obliging colleague is petitioned 
to lend me his copy from which my photostat one is made and placed in mine. It is a useful 
practice. No: [ don’t possess the machine myself; the Borough Engineer does and his 
operator provides my copies—at cost of works rates ! 

The micro-card is a really fascinating subject. 
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FRANCIS ALDOR, PUBLISHER 


2 MOUNT ROW, LONDON, W.1! MAYfair 3037 
takes pleasure in announcing a new Series: 


BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


commencing with the 
Record Breaking Best Seller of the U.S.A.! 
(780,000 copies sold within four months) 
AND A BEST SELLER ALSO HERE! 


(First large imp 10,000 sold before publication. Second large imp.—-10-25,000 just ready.) 


NOEL HOUSTON: “THE GREAT PROMISE” 12/6 nett 
A £2,000 advertising campaign will be launched for it in Britain. 


“A novel with a Cimarron movement a spectacular book. It's sure-fire.’’--New 
York Sun. ‘ Wake place on the list for a new best-seller This one has all the ingredients : 

it is exciting, romantic and lusty.’ Boston Herald. ‘‘ Sawver Bolton loves, fights and suffers 
in the Scarlet O'Hara manner . . . Scarlet, Amber and Kitty have a powerful rival in this 
newcomer.’"’—New York Times. ‘This is the sort of book that should bear a little red 
warning tag: ‘ Don't pick me up unless vou've the time to spend with me, Because I’m 
going to hold vou till vou've done ! : \ great, as well as a popular novelist.”’ 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The World Famous Great French Prize-Winner of 1945: 


HENRI BOSCO: “THE FARM THEOTIME” 12/6 nett 


‘Henri Bosco’s book is indeed the most beautiful Nocturne ever written in honour of the 
soil of Provence.” Résistanee. ‘‘/ think it impossible to read this without feverish, impaticnt 
interest Les Nouvelles Littéraires. ©‘ What accent, what inner movement, what hot and 
suffering passion in Henri Bosco’s ‘ Le Mas Théotime ' ! '' ~ Le Parisien Libéré. ‘‘ H. Bosco 

. well deserves the Grand Prix de I’ Académie Frangaise."”—L’ Epoque. Let us inscrih 
Henri Bosco's book among the most outstanding ones crowned by any literary jury in recent 
vears.”’ *Lettres Frangaises. ‘© \kin to Stendhal and Hemingway .. ."’—Combat. His 
truth is one of all the ages, like that of ‘ Mireio’."".. Le Monde, “ \ kind of mystical union 
with Nature.’’--Le Figaro. 


Winner of Governor General of Canada’s Annual Literary Award: 


ALLAN SULLIVAN: “THREE CAME TO VILLE MARIE’’ 


A CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL OF GRANDEUR AND VISION. 42 6nctt 
A WORTHY SIDE-PIECE OF WILLA CATHER’S “SHADOW ON THE ROCK." 


Winner of the great Paramount Literary Prize : 
ERNEST K. GANN: “BLAZE AT NOON” 12/6 nett 


THE FILM THAT EVERYBODY WILL SEE: THE BOOK THAT EVERYBODY WILL READ. 
Secure your Copies in good time! 
Sole Distributors: 
MESSRS. SIMPKIN MARSHALL (1941) LTD. 
ROSSMORE COURT, PARK ROAD =: : LONDON, N.W.1 
Telephone: PADdington 1651 
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\ WHOLE BOOK ON A CARD 
is something that has to be scen to be believed. You yourself told me you had read Fremont 
Rider’s The Scholar and the Research Library, which was published in 1944 by the Hadham Press 
of New York City. You did not tell me that it was, just asa book, one of the nicest ones in 
librarianship—a large demy octavo of 236 pages, beautifully printed on excellent paper with 
well-proportioned margins, sprinkled twp, and a green, pleasantly-lettered case ; a book to 
rejoice the discriminating hands of the librarian so long starved of real book-beauty. That is 
by the way. I did not get my erudition about the Lenin Library from it, that came from an 
article in The Librarian, but Dr. Rider gives equally cogent and menacing figures from American 
libraries ; research ones are ** actually doubling in size every sixteen years!” Then he goes 
on to a solution of this fantastic problem. His frontispiece shows what is clearly a 5 by 3 
catalogue card. On the face of it is a full bibliographical catalogue-entry with a descriptive 
annotation 60 words long ; on the back is the almost miracle of a reproduction of 102 pages 
of a normal crown o¢tavo book. 
HERE IS A SOLUTION 

then of the space question, the merits of which depend upon the facility with which thousands 
of bulky volumes can be reduced to the space of a few drawers in a card catalogue in which 
the cards are both catalogue (on the front) and book itself (on the back) ; ona reading machine 
so efficient that the use of the card-book will not be much more difficult than that of the 
original ; and above all on the permanent physical qualities of the card, because we know what 
age does to photographs. All these problems have been seen and are being investigated, and 
some are solved. 

You and I, life-long book-lovers, may well ask ourselves 

WILL BOOKS, AS WE KNOW THEM, DISAPPEAR ? 
The answer is that of the woman, who in a day of abbreviated clothing, replied to the man 
who said women would soon dispense with all attire, ‘‘ There is no fear of the disappearance 
of clothes. Women love them too much.” You see, even in discussing Dr. Rider’s book, | 
had to pause over its pleasant guisc. There is an aesthetic joy ina book ; there is its companion- 
able comfortable “* feel.””. The arm-chair by the fire and the micro-film or card have not the 
invitation that the first two and a real volume have. The immense value of the new inventions 
is to substitute for the literally miles of shelving we give to essential but not continuously-used 
works, something that occupies feet only. T hope all librarians will follow your advice and get 
Dr. Rider’s book even if, when they get it, they marvel that a librarian should issue so important 
a volume without an index ! 
THE TALKING BOOK 

seems to have vanished or is moribund. Can anyone tell us what has happened to it ? It was, 
of course, a gramophone reproduction of a book-reading and depended too much on the 
quality of the reader. An Oxford accent reading The Grandissimes, or the immortal Huckleberry, 
or an English one reading .4a/d Licht Idyl/s, or an American one, Hamlet, are possibly faétors 
in the present silence. 

\ friend of mine said he lunched in London with the energetic and attractive E. Power, 
of Ann Arbor, who showed him the fascinating 

CEILING BOOK 
(it has another name) which is his invention [ believe. You remember that one of G.K.C.’s 
ambitions was to lie in bed and to paint upon the ceiling with a long-handled brush. This is 
a means by which the prone patient, by a bedside switch which he can work by many means, 
by elbow, or toe or in some other unorthodox way, can make a projector thr: -v a page on the 
ceiling which can be read effortlessly. And a simple contrivance turns the le .ves as required. 
I hope a few will get into every hospital library. Talking of hospitals, has s.uyone invented a 
gadget which will hold a book so that a patient, say a spinal one, who must lie absolutely flat, 
can read an ordinary book ? If you have ever tried to read, or do much else (feed yourself, 
for example) in such a position, you will know what a job ic is. May you never need such a 
gadget ; but there are still a few inventions that, successfully made, would do real service. 
Vale ! ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ** Lev TERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
Liditor, Tue Liprary Worvp. 
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VAWSER & WILES, announce 


A NEW 
MAGAZINE 


The Amateur Stage 


| AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY 


FOR THE AMATEUR PLAYER, 
PRODUCER and PLAYWRIGHT 


Single Copies, 9d. 
Yearly Subscription, 10s.6d. (Fev 


YOUR LIBRARY 
SHOULD HAVE THIS REGULARLY 


WINDOW DISPLAY AS A CAREER 


REGENT PUBLICATIONS 


Especially suitable for Public Libraries : 


FIFTY CAREERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Edited by E. T. Portwin 7s.6d. net 


HOW TO BECOME A SOLICITOR 


By H. Gallienne Lemmon 5s. net 


by Victor Sutton 5s. net 


ALL STRONGLY BOUND IN FULL CLOTH 


If you have any difficulty in getting these 
or any other of our publications 
please contact the publishers: 


_VAWSER & WILES LTD. 


Guardian House 
FOREST ROAD, LONDON, E.!7 


A complete list of publications will be sent 
on request. 


Forthcoming Books 


RACIAL PRIDE 
AND PREJUDICE 
By Dr. E. J. Dingwall 


A study of the question from the point of 
view of the anthropologist and the psycho- 
logist, but written in a simple and interest- 
ing style, free of academic jargon, and 
eminently suited to the needs and taste of 
the general reader. 


Ready October 3. 


THE TESTAMENT 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION 
By Joseph McCabe 


A complete story of Christian civilization 
from the first century to the present day. 
This book will prove invaluable to the 
social student. 


Ready October 3. Demy 8vo. 


ANGELS AND 
MINISTERS OF GRACE 
By A. Gowans Whyte 


The sketches included in this entertaining 
volume deal with high personages and 
problems —some of celestial pre-eminence 

from an unsual angle. Angels and Ministers 
of Grace will appeal to all who appreciate 
a lucid and graceful literary style. 
Cr. 8v0. 


Cr. 8vo. Bs. Od. net 


10s. 6d. net 


Ready November 3. 


THE DISTRESSED 
MIND 
By J. A. C. Brown 


Following a lucid account of the frustrations 
and conflicts which arise inevitably in 
family and social life, the author explains 
how the consequent strain on mental health 
may be relieved. Written by an expert, in 
clear and simple language. 

No. 115 in The Thinker’s Library 


Feap. 8vo. 


5). net 


Ready November. as. 6d. net 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
5 & 6 Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 
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Personal News 


Mr. A. E. Brown, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Liverpool Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Librarian, East Barnett County Library. 

Mr. R. Cooper, A.L.A., Chief Assistant- 
Librarian, Chesterfield P.L., to be Deputy 
Librarian, Chesterfield P.L. 

Mr. J}. Burkett, A.L.A., Aéting Branch 
Librarian, Poplar P.L., to be Chief Assistant- 
Librarian, Chesterfield P.L. 

Mr. J. R. Smith, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Commercial and Technical Library, Leeds P.L., 
to be Librarian-in-Charge : Reference Library 
and Information Bureau, Chesterfield P.L. 

Mr. E. A. Clough, Reference Librarian, 
Southampton Central Library, has been 
appointed Personal Assistant to the Chief 
Librarian, Hull. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCorvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W’.1) 

\ very attractive booklet for children is that 
issued by the ALTRINCHAM Public Libraries, 
besides giving details of the latest additions, 
useful notes on how to use the Libraries are 
included. BETHNAL GREEN sends a list 
* funny peculiar not funny ha ha”, the books 
are chosen as examples of the queer and 
The CLYDEBANK | Public 
Library issued a list on “ Building and 
\llied Trades.” The seleétion seems good. 
From GATESHEAD Public Libraries we have 
received a list of books on Local Government 
very wide and fairly up-to-date, and also a 
handbook to the use of the Libraries with 
additions to the Lobley Hill Library. 
HALIPAX Bulletin is as useful and interesting 
as usual. HORNSEY has prepared a good 
programme of lectures for this autumn. In the 
July \ucust issue of New Books the bulletin of 
the ISLINGTON Public Libraries, attention ts 
drawn to the need for care by readers with 
books in these days of book shortage and poor 
book production, \ booklist on H. G. Wells 
comes from the LINCOLN Public Libraries. 
PADDINGTON has a attractively 
printed booklist. The selection is good. The 
PORTSMOUTH Reader, the magazine of the 
Portsmouth Public Libraries, is one of the 
more solid bulletins. The historical notes this 
interesting. We welcome New 
\RBOROUGH Public Libraries. 


unexpected. 
has 


most 


month are 
Books from 


In produgtion it is good, in scope it is between 
the short monthly list and the larger bulletin. 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 

Coventry City Libraries.—Report for 1945- 
1946. City Librarian, Joseph Sidwell. 
Income from Rate, £13,703. Additions to 
Stock, 15,364. Withdrawals, 1,966. Total 
Issues, 1,159,032. Borrowers’ Tickets in 
force, 89,528. Branches, 7. 

Coventry's Struggle to maintain an efficient library 
service in temporary quarters since losing their Central 
Library has met with astonishing success, and the 
\uthorities express their satisfaction in recording the 
continued and appreciative use made of the service 
during the past year. Plans for a temporary central 
library were rejected by the Ministry of Health, and a 
revised scheme is being put into operation. Meanwhile 
the service is to continue to funtion in the Central 
Hall. Some of the branch libraries have been partially 
repaired and re-decorated, and were closed for short 
periods for this purpose. Book circulation attained a 
very high level in the war years, and last year reached 
the second highest ever total in the history of the 
libraries. 85.857 more books were issued for home 
reading than in the previous year. No complete record 
is kept of the consultations made ‘n the Reference, and 
Commercial and Technical Libraries. Nearly 2,000 
volumes were donated to the libraries towards bu'‘lding 
up their Stock destroved by enemy aétion. The valuable 
and unique colleétion of books on cycles and cycling 
tormed by the late Mr. H. W. Bartleet has been 
presented to the libraries by his widow. 

Ertrn Public Libraries.—-Progress Under 
Fire: Report of the Borough Librarian 
during the years 1941-1946. Borough Li- 
brarian, Gilbert Berry, F.L.A. Population 
(est. 1945), 40,000. Total — Stock 
(approx.), 40,000. Issues (1945-1946), 
418,830. Branches, 2. Travelling Library, 1. 

During the war the suffered 
considerably through enemy activity, and it is surprising 
to see from this Report that such good progress under 
fire was made. All the library buildings were damaged 
on more than one occasion but the service went on, and 
in 1943 4 achieved a record book ‘ssue which was 
double that of any pre-war year. Issues dropped a 
little in the following vear owing to the advent of flying 
bombs and rockets, but picked up again last year, 
finishing with an increase of 15,327. In 1943 a small 
branch library was opened at North Heath and was very 
soon working to capacity. The Bostall Branch was 
founded in 1939. The travelling library, instituted to 
reach readers living in the outlying distriéts of the 
Borough, still carries on its good work. Boxes of books 
are loaned to all the local sch« vols, but no ‘ssues of these 
are included in the figures given above. One member ot 
the Staff was killed on adtive service 
Hornsey Public Libraries. —47th Annual 

Report, 1945-1946. Borough Librarian, WB. 
Stevenson, F.L.A. Total Stock, 107,075. 
Additions, 6,909. Withdrawals, 3,268. 
Total Issues, 717,311. Borrowers, 20,853. 
Branches, 3. 
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The Libraries appear to have retained the popu- 
larity they gained during the war years, in the period 
covered by this Report. Recorded ‘ssues for last year 
represent an increase of 94,184 when compared with the 
previous year. .\ll classes of literature were in greater 
demand and, in spite of the reduétion in the number of 
fidion tickets, reading of fiétion and children’s books 
has ‘nereased. Over 4,000 new readers’ tickets were 
issued. Many young people were attraéted to the 
libraries through the ** Children’s Book Week,” held at 
the Muswell Hill Library. This innovation included 
film shows, an exhibition of children’s books, and talks 
and leétures by well-known authors. In the proposed 
replanning of the Borough a new central l'brary és 
contemplated, while the existing branch libraries are to 
be extended, and library facilities developed in other 
districts. Chief among the many Staff changes made 
during the year was the appointment of Mr. W. B. 
Stevenson to the post of Borough Librarian ‘n succes- 
sion to Mr, J. G. Paraday, who retired after 40 years’ 
service with the Council. 

Public Libraries. Annual Report, 
1945-1946. Chief Librarian, Miss D. M. 
White, B.A., F.L.A. Total Stock, 118,005. 
Additions, 5,863. Withdrawals, 3,096. 
Total Issues, 860,226. Borrowers, 67,393. 
Branches, 5. 

his is the first full-scale Report to be published 
since the outbreak of war and deals with the library 
service during the period of hostilities down to the 
present year. The work has grown enormously since 
1938 9, and the \uthorities are faced with the big 
problem of acute congestion of the majority of the 
library buildings. ‘The Committee's plans for providing 
more adequate accommodation, and for the eStablish- 
ment of another branch library, have had to be shelved 
through lack of funds. .\ small shop branch, however, 
was opened in 1940 and has been a great success. Book 
circulation has fluétuated during the last seven years, 
with 1943/4 the peak yeaw since when they have tallen, 
but are Still well above the total for 1938/9. It was 
found necessary in 1944 to close one half of the 
Reference Library owing to constant theft and book 
mutilation. The reference service is now maintained 
by public application at a Staff desk. By the death of 
Mr. Chubb, the Chief Librarian, in 1943, the Council 
lost a most devoted and popular servant, while the war 
further deprived the Staff of two of its members. Miss 
White was appointed Chief Librarian in 1945. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Brown (S. J., S.J.) Novels and Tales by 
Catholic Writers. Dublin Central Cath. Lib. 
2s. 6d. net. 

_ tis ditheult to understand the basis of compilation 
ot this work. For instance, Madame Albanesi has 
nearly a page of her book-titles, whereas Sax Rohmer, 
one would think an equally prolific writer, has only two 
titles. Perhaps the latter writer is a recent convert and 
the two titles represent his post-conversion produét ! 
In spite of this kind of thing, the catalogue contains 
§,300 entries, and will be found very useful by 
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LUTTERWORTH 


FORTHCOMING TITLES IN THE LUTTERWORTH LIBRARY 


THE TRANSMISSION OF 
THE FAITH 


GODFREY PHILLIPS 


After twenty-five years’ service as a missionary in 
India, Godfrey Phillips took up the appointment of 
Professor of Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 
In this book he presents an over-all survey of the 
Church's history and present practice in one matter, 
namely, how and what it transmits to the youegy 
generation and to converts. Demy 8vo 106 


REPRINT 


RELIGION IN THE 
VICTORIAN ERA 


L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS, D.D. 


The Author treats of the Oxford Movement, Religion 
and Science, Religion and History, Social Problems, the 
Cambridge School, the Press, Literature and Art, Wor- 
ship, New Methods, Federation and Reunion with real 
skill. Demy 8vo, 21 /- 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


Sales Dept. : 4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N.12 


librarians who are perforce obliged to limit their stock 

to this class of literature. 

McCo vin (Lionel R.) and Revie (J.) British 
Libraries. Illus. Longmans Green. 1s. od. net. 

An epitome of the library situation in Great 
Britain with short notes on the history of the subjeé. 
The first author is well-adapted for the task being both 
Honorary Secretary of the Library Association and City 
Librarian of Westminster. It may be noted that 
Montague House, the original home of the British 
Museum, was not in Piccadilly, but on the site of the 
present building. This is apparently the one exception 
to the general accuracy of the information in this small 
but very informative work. 

GENERAL 
ALLAN (Robert) The Royal 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the road and the vehicles thereon, 
From the earliest period right up to the end of the late 
war the Story is told. Horses, steam locomotion and 
finally the petrol vehicle are all passed in review, and 
their history shortly told and well illustrated, 
ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL 

Housing Digest. [lus. 
Art & Educational Publishers Ltd.15s. od. net 

An epitome of information with actual extracts 
and quotations from reports issued between 1941 and 
1945. Of great value to aétual planners and to members 
ot local authorities dealing with the subjeét. 

Bisnop (Fred. C.) Queen Mary of the Tron 
Road. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. net. 

The lite Story of the famous engine driver who 

took the Coronation Scot to America. 


Road. 


Illus. 
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FOYLES 


vast experience 


and resources are 


available for the 
busy Librarian 


Public Libraries Dept. 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
113-125 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Tel.: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Brap.ey (Charles B.) Design in the Industrial 
Arts. Illus. Peoria, [ll., The Manual Arts 
Press. 

The author of this excellent book is the Direétor 
of Art Education, State Teachers’ College, Buffalo 
N.Y., and is a thorough master of his subjeét. In these 
days of machine-made goods and mass-produétion it is 
eminently satisfactory to turn to something morc 
human and individual in charaéter. The work is 
divided into two main seétions, namely “ Essentials of 
Design,”’ and “ The Praétice of Design.’ Each part 
consists of ten chapters and has a separate Bibliography. 
The second seétion consists of practical suggestions for 
manutacture. The chapter on typography is a mere 
outline of possibilities, useful if it leads to a wider Study 
of the art. Bookbinding and leatherwork are also 
discussed in a short ten pages. The only negative 
criticism that can be offered against the work is that 
it attempts to cover too much ground in too compressed 
a space. 


Buxron (John) Atropos and Other Poems. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

The poems collected in this volume were mostly 
written while the author was a prisoner in Germany, 
although some were produced on his return to England 
in May, 1945. .\s is well said, the poem “ Atropos,”’ is 
perhaps the first big attempt by any poct to reflect on 
the import to human personality of the recent explora- 

Considerable thought and reading have 
making, dealing as it does with that 
What is the point of human 
the world as we know it, ts 


thon of science 
the 


treme ndous 


rove 
question 
endeavour if eventually 
to be destroyed ? 
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Cuurcuice (Rt. Hon. Winston) Viétory. War 
Speeches. Compiled by Charles Eade. 
Illus. Cassell. 12s. 6d. net. 

This sixth volume of Winston Churchill's war 
speeches covers the period from January to Auguét, 
1945, and concludes with his speeches in the General 
Eleétion. Without “question, these messages and 
speeches of encouragement certainly proved themselves 
one of our leader's most potent weapons. In_ this 
volume we see the point of Mr. Churchill’s endless 
planning and devising. 

Emsure (George) By Hill, Plain and Sea, 
Illus. by Paul Sandby, J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., David Cox, R.A., and Peter de Wint, 
F, Lewis. 21s. od. net. 

This anthology printed on fine paper, and well 
illustrated with twelve full-page colour plates, is a most 
pleasant book to read and handle. The poems suit the 
illustrations excellently. The edition is limited. 
FeisuscH (Hans) Mural Painting. Illus, 

Black. 21s. od. net. 

Here one of our most experienced mural painters 
discusses the historical development of his art, its 
relationship with architecture, and its technique. 
Certainly the author’s breadth of view and wide 
cultural outlook have enabled him to produce a 
valuable book. Sir Charles Reilly, in an interesting 
introduétion, makes the point that “ Modern architecture 
has now to give meaning and expression to the space it 
has conquered.” The fifty-eight illustrations, many 
full-page, are admirably seleéted, covering a period 
from the Italian Primitives to the painters of the present 
day. Lastly, the publishers should be thanked for giving 
us this very excellently produced book. 

Ferrer (John L.) Modern Metalcraft. Illus. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

The Study of a handicraft with very full details of 
the aétual workmanship. Over 150 photographs show 
these points well and the student is enabled to carry out 
his work with the method in front of him in text and 
illustration. 

GouprRING (Douglas) Journey in the Sun. 
Macdonald. 6d. net. 

Mr. Goldring rightly points out that at the present 
day when the beauty spots of Europe have been through 
so drastic an upheaval and wear no longer the pleasure- 
laden atmosphere of holiday resorts, a travel book on 
the countries in question will be doubly welcomed, 
especially by those whose noStalgia for these places has 
vrown irresistibly during the long, dark war vears. 
Some of the happiest days of my life,”’ writes Mr. 
Goldring, “ were spent in roaming through France and 
exploring coasts and islands of the Mediterranean.” To 
these reminiscences he now adds the account of a happy 
holiday in Italy. Armchair travellers of every age and 
place will enjoy these carefree pages which will assuage, 
no doubt, many of the pangs of what Mr. Goldring calls 
so aptly, “ the cross-channel urge.” 
HEeENRIQUEZ-URENA (Pedro) Literary Currents 

in Hispanic America. 1945, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press. $3.50. 

The author has revised the Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures which he delivered in the session of 1940-1941, 
and has added a voluminous seétion of Notes (pp. 
207-284), a Bibliography and a full index. ‘The volume 


now forms an adequate Study of the literature of the 
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countries included from the introduction of printing 

(Mexico, 1539), through the centuries to 1920 with an 

additional chapter dealing with “‘ Problems of Today ’ 

from that date to 1940. On pp. 273-274 will be found 
the names of many writers of this transitional period, 
many of them little known in this country. Indeed, this 
applies to the Study throughout of the author's work, 
which will be found to be an important contribution to 

a cultural survey of Latin America. 

Lovett (Phyllis) Domestic Science. 50 Well 
Paid Careers. Illus. Jordan. 5s. od. net. 

Today there is a crying need for domestic help and 
the demand undoubtedly exceeds the supply. Why this 
is, and whether it will remain so, is a question that 
depends on a definite improvement in conditions. 
Shopping, laundry, cooking and minding the children, 
to say nothing of the shortage of every commodity 
necessary to running a house, are to a great extent 
responsible for the distaste young women are showing 
for taking up housework again. May they all read this 
handy little text book and be charmed by its simplicity 
into choosing one of the careers therein ably set forth. 
McNicot (H. B.) History, Heritage and 

Environment. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ practical book, written by a schoolmaster, which 
should prove to be most useful and helpful to young 
teachers. Certainly, it is a noteworthy contribution to 
the development of the curriculum in Secondary 
Schools. The author has used all the various techniques 
advocated. The main thesis is that children should 
acquire knowledge for themselves rather than receive 
it from others. 

ParcHEN (Kenneth) Outlaw of the Lowest 
Planet. Selected and Introduced by David 
Gascoyne. With a Preface by Alex. Comfort. 
Grey Walls Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Here we have a selection from the author's four 
books of verse, covering the period 1939 to 1943. 
Certainly, in technique Patchen is highly developed and 
modern, but as he is chiefly concerned with the basic 
elements of life, this is poetry that all types of readers 
will like. As is remarked in the Preface : “* The imagery 
is a sadistic imagery, because in the world we live in 
they have covered everything, even the flowers, with 
blood."" David Gascoyne gives a useful biographical 
detail of the poet's life in America. 

Raitway Gazetre. The Railway Handbook. 
Railway Pub. Co. 5s. od. net. 

The latest issue of this valuable reference book 
shows several additions and improvements. A _ biblio- 
graphy of current railway literature and tables of war 
damages are new. The usual contents, the Chronok ey 
of Railway History, etc., have been revised and 
enlarged. 

Rees (Thomas R.), with foreword by Dossir 
(Lt. Gen. Sir Wm.) His Touch Has Still 
Its Ancient Power. Pickering. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ calm and considered account of how to live the 
life of the spirit and also wise counsel regarding the 
results of perseverance in prayer of the right kind. 
Never was there a time when such good and helpful 
thoughts were more needed. 


Scorr (W. S.) A Clowder of Cats. Drawings 


by Edwin Smith. John Westhouse. 8s. 6d. net. 
From Chaucer through Puss in Boots to the 
latest cat Story, here is an anthology in prose and verse. 


100,000 gliding enthusiasts in Britian’”’ 
| The‘ TIMES’ Aeronautical Correspond- 
|| ent, July 11th, 1946. 


DOES YOUR LIBRARY cater for those |, 
|| who are interested in Gliding and Soaring, but |) 
|| who cannot obtain a copy of SAILPLANE AND 
| GLIDER because there are not enough to go 


“* It is estimated that there are at least | 


round ? 


| Sailplane Glider 
(EST. 1930) |) 
| |/— Monthly | 
| Subscription--I3/- per annum post free 


to 

| Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd. 
2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane - E.C.4 


Owned by the GLIDER PRESS LTD. 
139 Strand, W.C.2 


Cats of olden times, cats in religion, nonsense cats, 
Egyptian cats, French cats, performing cats; every 
variety of puss known to mankind figures in these 
pages. The accompanying sketches are delightful, 
and fit the case in every instance. We cannot be blamed 
for wishing that some of Louis Wain’s drawings might 
have been included. 
Trory (Ernie) New 
Press. 6s. od. net. 
The series of articles colleéed in this volume were 
written to expose the economic foundations of a 
number of racial theories, and to show that any form of 
national or racial exclusiveness is likely to re-aé to the 
detriment of the effort required to ensure the successful 
reconstruction of the post-war world. It is an carnest 
plea for a better understanding between all nations. 
Nationalism, Race Hatred and Anti-Semitism are all 
analysed. 
Unwin (Sir Stanley, LL.D.) The Truth About 
Publishing. Illus. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 
\t this hour of expensive and dilatory printing, of 
delay in book-binding and difficulties of paper 
deliveries, advice on the subject of publishing and a 
thorough airing of the subjeét is intensely timely. No 
one, is, of course, more fitted for the task nor more 
suitably placed than Sir Stanley Unwin, President of the 
International Publishers’ Congress and Past President 
of the Publishers’ Association of Great Britain. In this, 
the fourth edition of his well-known work, he enlarges 
upon some of the present conditions, but in the main 
shelves the questions which involve a transient—and it is 
to be trusted a soon-to-be-remedied-state of affairs 
which has added many complications to the various 
aspects of the publishing business. There has been 
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careful revision to the text and much new material 
added, and the work shows the progressive Stages of 
book produétion from the reception of the author's 
manuscript to the marketing of the finished produé 
and its distribution even to far-flung countrics. 
Librarians will read with interest a se&tion which deals 
with their Status on pp. 209-210, though there may be 
phrases therein with which they cannot wholly agree. 
rhis, however, will not prevent them from making 
room on their shelves for so exhaustive a Study of the 
matter as this excellent and, may we say, practically 
Standard, work. 

(H. Frank) Happier Years. Illus. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s. od. net. 

\s is well known, the author of this pleasantly 
produced and illustrated book, is one of our leading 
authorities on deer-stalking and big-game shooting, as 
well as a leading sporting artist. The sixteen plates are 
delightful. The volume covers fifty years of the author's 
life and, naturally there are many reminiscences of 
fishing, shooting and deer-stalking. Undoubtedly it 
will be found a most fascinating and genial book. 
Wess (Duncan) Sailor You've Had It. 

Frontis. -W. H. Allen. 8s. 6d. net. 

Journalism and seafaring do not sound compatible 
vocations, but Duncan Webb combined them admirably, 
and in his thrilling Story of life in the war we see the 
extraordinary Struggle, both physical and mental, in 
which he fought and conquered life in the raw. A 
remarkable book 
WEpGEwoop (Sir Ralph L.) International Rail 

Transport. Oxford University Press. 
ros. 6d. net. 

This interesting Study of the International 
Organisations conneéted with the Railways of the 
World has been compiled at the instance of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. There is no doubt 
that an international body dealing with railway 
questions on similar lines to the Universal Postal Union, 
the International Commission for Air Navigation or the 
International Telecommunication Union, is required, 
and this volume with its careful analysis of the inter 
national questions awaiting decisions will no doubt 
help to the solution ot the problem. 

FICTION 
Boutirno (Heétor) No Humour in My Love, 
and Two Other Stories. Jenkins. gs. 6d. net. 

Three seleétions from Bolitho’s carly stories, the 
first based on his childhood in New Zealand was 
written at the ave of nineteen. Judith Silrer followed a 
vear later, and the theme of it was turned into the play, 
* Grev Parm.”” The third, The Flame of b:thirdova, is a 
tale of the Middle Ages. In spite of the fact that he was 
able co revise them, he Still feels it incumbent on him to 
thank his publishers for allowing him to play “ these 
three old tunes again, on a new ftiddle.”’ His readers 
should be equally grateful 
CAMERON (Margaret) Regency Belle. Jenkins. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Napoleon Buonaparte has been satel despatche d 
to | Iba 
to live with maiden aunts, and finds it very dull. So 
she breaks out and does things that are not quite in 
keeping with the lite of the seleét. In a vaming house 
she falls in love with Lord Wingate. Complications 
eccur in plenty, and the course of love by no means 


Euvenic, a war widow, arrives to Brighton 


runs smooth, 
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Coxuins (Dale) Ah! Promised Land! Jenkins 
8s. 6d. net. 

Uncle Erasmus is a grand charatter, who Strikes 
mountain of gold and has learnt his prospecting by 
many a lonely camp fire and trek through the bush 
Intent on curing the people he knew of the evils of wag 
and disaSter so rapidly overtaking the world, he hire 
a schooner and takes them to sea. Beginning in 1914) 
the Story is carried through to 1945, and to read of lifg 
on Quail Island is to read of peace and contentment $@ 
hard to find today. 

Lane (Jane) His Fight Is Ours. Dakerg 
Ltd. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ novel which, it appears, contains historical dat@ 
not hitherto recorded by the historians. On a backs 
ground of Jacobite risings, the story of the Highland 
Clans who struggled for the second time in thirty yeatt 
to place their hero on the throne is vividly drawm 
Miss Lane has already proved her powers of bringin 
to life the doings of the Highlanders in the seventeent 
and cighteenth centuries, their aims, their fears ang 
their achievements. Even their failures are depicted @ 
glowing colours, and in the bicentenary of the grea 
adventure of the Forty-Five, this tale of an ancient rag 
comes at an appropriate moment. 


Yen (Chun-Chan) The Ignorant and thé 
Forgotten. Lith.: Betty Dougherty. Sylvag 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Nearly all the stories colleéted in this volume weng 
written during a lecture tour by the author in Britaig 
They present in the traditional Chinese manner the 
reaétions of a nation, which has undergone faming 
war, revolution and political upheaval. Here it can bg 
seen how the average person responds and behaves ig 
the face of hunger, persecution and death. Betty 
Dougherty has added eight full-page lithographs. 
WaGer (Dorothy) Umhlanga. A story of the 

Coastal Bush of South Africa. Durban 
Illus. Knox Publishing Company. 

From the heart of Natal comes this childrem 
delight of piétures and stories of wild beasts, birds ant 
fish. It is all told in narrative form and the Wilkimt 
twins, Tod and Bill, visit Terence Barlow's and leat 
every little thing concerning the habits and prival 
lives of the creatures that live in the wide “ outdoors® 
I'he charatter sketches by Zady Kriel and the anim 
drawings by Vincent \. Wager enliven the text com 
siderably. .\ new form of entertainment for natal 
lov crs. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE 
TIN, June, 1946, July, 1946. rHE \NTIQUE 
DEALER AND COLLECTOR’S GUIDE, Vol. & 
No. 1, August, 1946.—DOCTOR, August, 19464 
INDIAN LIBRARIAN, June, 1946, Vol. 1, No, 14 
THE LEYLAND JOURNAL, September, 1946.4 
LIBRARIAN AND THE BOOK WORLD 
\ugust, 1946--THE LIBRARY ASSOCLATION 
RECORD, August and September, 1946.—-LIBRARE 
JOURNAL, August, 1946.—MORE BOOKS, Bulleti 
of the Boston Public Library, September, 1946.4 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, May—June, 1946. 
TEACHERS OF TODAY, September—Novembeg 
1946. WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, Septembeg 


1946. 
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